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APPLE BLOSSOMS. 


As the apple blossoms render 
In the spring. 


No sight can I remember 
Half so precious, half so tender, 


It is in knowledge as it is in plants. If 
you mean to use the plant, it is no matter for 
the roots; if you mean it to grow, it is safer 
to rest upon-roots than slips. Bacon. 


THE FIRST ROBIN. 
EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 
THE sweetest sound our whole year round: 
’T is the first robin of the spring! 
The song of the full orchard choir 
Is not so fine a thing. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


IN-DOOR FRIENDS AND OUT-DOOR 
FRIENDS. 
BY ELLEN BRADFORD STEBBINS. 
“ Tue friends I love 
Are those who long to see 
The coming back of blooming Spring, 
With all it means to me; 
We share its gifts, 
And roam the fields afar, 
And find delight in everything, 
From grass-blade to a star.” 


DNA GRAY and Jennie Bryant, two of the 
plainest, shyest, least graceful, hardest- 
to-get-acquainted-with girls in Riverton, 

had, I verily believe, the largest number of 
friends. 

In the first place they had each other; and 
this of course, for cousins, who cared for the 
same things, is saying a great deal. Then, 
too, they were but renewing the intimacy of 
their childhood, which had been interrupted 
by a long separation, while Jennie was making 
many voyages about the world. 

Edna, the younger of the two cousins, was 
just finishing her high school course, ranking 
among the first in ability and in eagerness for 
knowledge. Indeed, the few years difference 
in their ages was fully balanced by her greater 
originality and quickness of comprehension, 
qualities much admired by her less self-reliant 
cousin Jennie. 

As their tastes were similar, we may suppose 
that the most of their friends were mutual 
friends. They would have been the last girls 
in.the world to think or speak of belonging to 
this or that “set,’’ and yet these friends of 
theirs seem to have grouped themselves natur- 
ally into two classes, which we might call out- 
door friends and in-door friends, though there 
was no rigid line between to prevent their 
mingling in the most sociable way. In short, 
not to make too tiresome a riddle of the matter, 
the in-door friends were books, the out-door 
friends, wild flowers. 

Neither of the girls could remember the time 
when she had not loved books; and under the 
guidance of more experienced minds, both had 
learned and were learning to choose their 
authors wisely, and they found their reward in 
a friendship which never failed. The oldest 
friends remained dear, while the new, without 
displacing any, added their freshness and vigor 
to the delightful companionship. 
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We can easily picture to ourselves the spare 
hours of winter afternoons and evenings spent by 
these two in happy intercourse with their indoor 
friends, — afternoons within the public library 
among the grave and learned cyclopedias, and 
other weighty compendiums of knowledge ; even- 
ings at home in the genial and inspiring company of 
biographies, poems, essays, and stories. 

They had a pleasant way of observing holidays or 
special anniversaries by adapting their reading to 
the occasion, and by committing to memory the 
shorter selections. For example, “’T was the calm 
and silent night ”’ belonged to Christmas Eve, while 
New Year’s Eve called for “ Ring out, wild bells, to 
the wild sky,” and “ Full knee-deep lies the winter 
snow.” As the 22d of February drew near, they 
took down from the shelf Theodore Parker’s “ His- 
toric Americans,” and gained from that a clearer, 
rounder view of Washington than was theirs 
before. 

And so as the weeks passed swiftly on, and the 
days lengthened, and the sun rose higher in the sky, 
their thoughts turned toward the coming spring, and 
their reading changed its hues to match the opening 
buds, and the grass that came “ creeping, creeping 
every where.” 

Thus their in-door friends sought to introduce 
them to the out-door friends. 

Of botanies and popular manuals of wild fiowers 
there seemed no lack,—these indeed served very 
well as useful guides; but close is the kinship 
between poets and flowers, and happily the poet 
of New England’s June was at hand, and it was 
Lowell’s “Sunthin’ in the Pastoral Line” that 
caught them up heart and mind, and fairly cast 
them into the midst of the delightful out-door 
community, just as his— 


“ Backward Springs . . . without more words, 
Toss the fields full o’ blossoms, leaves, an’ birds.” 


Those early volumes of the Atlantic Monthly, in 
one of which Jennie first chanced upon this charm- 
inv spring idyl, are a treasure-house for the gems of 
American literature, and following, in the very same 
year, this one of Lowell’s ‘ Biglow Papers,” she 
found its prose counterpart: “The Procession of 
the Flowers,” by T. W. Higginson. It was con- 
sidered by the girls a happy coincidence that just 
at this time, “spelling matches” being so popular, 
Edna won as a prize Lowell’s complete poetical 
works. Henceforth their conversations were usually 
carried on in the dialect, and often in the words, of 
Hosea Biglow, and strange to say, it did not occur 
even to the champion speller to regret, like Charles 
Sumner, that Lowell had not written the “ Biglow 
Papers” in good English ! 

And now we can imagine them spending more 
and more time each day with the out-of-door 
acquaintances, and, with eyes that ‘“‘were made for 
seeing,” watching to learn ‘how spring comes in 
New England.” Though Jennie had of late years 
seen it come beneath other skies, had plucked the 
“wee, modest crimson-tipped flower” from Old 
England’s roadsides in February, and in March — 

“the first. 
Hedge-grown primrose that hath burst,”’ 


being, not a poet, but only a very patriotic descend- 
ant of the Mayflower Pilgrims, she did not — 


‘talk o” daisies, larks, and things, 
As though we’d nothing here that blows an’ sings.” 


The memory of the luxuriant bloom and fragrance 
of the tropics, or of the mid-winter carnival of Cali- 
fornia wild flowers, served only to make more wel- 
come the delicate blush and sweet breath of the 
arbutus, and more dear even that — 


‘‘Dear common flower that grow’st beside the way, 
Fringing the dusty road with harmless gold.” 


The two cousins determined to join the “ procession 
of the flowers,” and to become as intimate as pos- 
sible with all the out-door friends within reach. 
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What cared Edna whether she had a new spring 
hat, or even a new ribbon on her old one, if she 
could only be on hand when the first hepaticas 
threw off their “furry coats”! How gladly would 
Jennie give up her Easter gloves that she might pay 
the necessary car-fare to the neighborhood of the 
one spot where, it had been whispered, the blood- 
roots cradled their ‘baby pearls” ! 

Each of them kept a birthday calendar of flowers 
for future reference, and very soon some simple 
herbariums were begun, the visible result of a good 
deal of pleasant and instructive botanizing. And so 
the happy company pressed on, newcomers joining 
it day by day, through April, May, and June: 


“ There is no price set on the lavish summer, 
And June may be had by the poorest comer.”’ 


When the mid-summer vacation sent them for a 
few weeks to the dear old Pembroke farmhouse, 
there they found yet other relatives of the numer- 
ous flower families, ready to share with the blue- 
berries their attention. Theirs must have been, in 
a measure, the feeling of — 


‘some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken,”’ 


as a careful search among the gorgeous blossoms of 
the cardinal flower revealed two specimens of the 
rose-colored variety, which were speedily affixed to 
the pages of their herbariums, and labelled (after 
Gray ) as rare, with an exultant exclamation point. 

And then the goldenrods marched forth in bright 
array, asters donned their purple raiment, and the 
fringed gentian, that “blossom bright with autumn 
dew,” came to close the pagent of the year. 

Said I not in the beginning that these two girls 
were rich in friends? What young girl in ordinary 
circumstances may not have as many and as worthy 
companions, if she will but choose them? Such 
wealth is of the kind that endures. 

Before another summer had come and gone, 
Edna’s life had faded from the earth as flowers 
must fade, but those who knew and loved her 
believed that the mind and soul that showed such 
promise here have been expanding and ripening in 
some other world than ours. 

Jennie’s precious legacy was her cousin’s volume 
of Lowell; and the first warm sunbeams, as they 
come each spring to unfold her old friends the 
flower-buds, shine in to open the leaves of this in- 
door friend; and there, close to the first verses of 
of “Sunthin’ in the Pastoral Line” lies pressed a 
faded hepatica. 


**Once git the smell o’ musk into a draw, 
An’ it clings hold like precerdents in law.’’ 


LITTLE PEACH BLOSSOM. 


LitLLE peach blossom has awakened at last, 

And what do you think awoke her ? 

Not the birds, as they sang and twittered all day, 

And talked of their nests and the eggs they would lay; 

Not the wind, as it rocked her cradle so fast, 

And told her that winter had long ago passed; 

Not the sun, as he wrapped her in an embrace, 

And showered sweet kisses upon her sweet face ; 

Nor the moon, nor the stars, though they glistened so 

bright, 

And tried to persuade her to wake in the night, — 

But a warm April shower fell on her one day, 

With a quick dash of rain ; and this is the way 

That little peach blossom first opened her eyes, 

With a faint little blush, and a look of surprise. 
Selected. 


Expediency is the science of exigencies. 
KossuTu. 


Men are born with two eyes, but with one tongue, 
in order that they should see twice as much as they 


say. Cotton. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
JESSIE’S THANKSGIVING. 
BY KATE BURLEIGH. 
Chapter ITI. 


OON after this episode she reached _H—— 
S Street. Now, at last, she was on familiar 
ground. It was necessary just to walk on and 
on, to the main street; and when she reached that, 
there would be no more loneliness for her. Any 
one, to see her now, would think she was walking 
for a wager. Excitement lent her wings; she had 
not nearly gotten over the start given her by the 
cyclist. 

Now, only ten minutes more, possibly twelve, on 
the lighted highway, and she reached the head of 
her own street. Yes, her own homely, cheery, well- 
populated little street! She seemed almost to recog- 
nize the very stones in the road as her feet pressed 
them. How she welcomed the lights in the flat over 
the grocer’s shop. And as to that dear old Scotch- 
man in the corner bakery, who came way over here 
from Aberdeen, the lights in his pleasant rooms, up 
above there, seemed like beacons, as they lighted her 
half way down the street. 

Never, never before had she turned into that 
commonplace little street with like sensations ; and 
as to the house, when she approached it she could 
count at least twelve brightly lighted windows, like 
kindly eyes welcoming her home. 

As she walked down the street, she took herself 
severely to task, and rapidly made up a small breast- 
pocket dictionary to wear over her heart for the 
future. It should have but a few pages, but every 
word on the page should have a special significance 
for her. For instance, she would eliminate such 
words ag “ discontent,” “fretfulness ” and “selfish- 
ness”; while “health,” “light,” ‘ cheerfulness ” 
and “self-mastery ”’ should be set up in good 
type; and two words, “ HOME” and “ THANKS- 
GIVING,” should appear in enormous capitals. 

As she looked up at the edifice which meant home 
to her, one moment before entering, she concluded 
that it was all she could reasonably desire. Spa- 
cious, easily warmed and ventilated, it furnished 
conditions in which the family enjoyed better 
health than ever before; and so grateful was she 
to reach its shelter that it became that night a 
“House Beautiful” to Jessie. 

“ Well, my dear,” said the bright little mother, as 
she entered, about quarter past nine, “ You are 
earlier than J expected ; I was afraid you would be 
quite late, there are so many attractions over at 
the Hill.” 

“Well, mother,” Jessie replied as she quietly 
stroked the comfortable cat, “I am really very glad 
to get home; and I sha’ n’t dare to be out late much 
more alone, for noj being a bit like Miss Pussy, 
here, I can’t see in the dark.” 

She went over to her mother and kissed her 
several times; once wasn’t enough! That dear 
mother! Why, everybody loved her; and not one 
of her most cultivated friends, doctors, lawyers, or 
ministers, nor the hundred other young men whom 
she had met in the varied walks of life and fre- 
quently assisted, but must always stop when they 
saw her and give her a little friendly greeting, a 
little more than a passing word of courtesy for her. 
How could she, poor insignificant Jessie Underwood, 
ever hope to equal her mother, or why should she 
not long to anticipate her every wish, and cherish 
her as a sacred charge? ‘That was her father’s way, 
when he was living. 

So Thanksgiving Day nearly transmogrified one 
selfish girl, and caused her to remodel her life on 
different lines. She cannot fail to grow happier 
and of course lovelier; and her wise sister, Eliza- 
beth, has already opened her eyes once or twice at 
the great change in Jessie, only since Thanks- 
giving! ' 

After reading a while to get calm and quieted 
down, Jessie went up to bed, pausing to look in on 
her mother and see if she wanted anything. Her 
mother looked to her a little sad and worn. Poor 
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dear! She had been through a good deal lately, 
losing two dear old friends; but she tried to smile 
brightly at Jessie, telling her she wanted nothing 
but sleep. Then Jessie called herself names, and 
asked, “ Whatever could I do without her? I must 
look well to my ways and to my speech hereafter.” 

Then in contrition, she stopped at her sister’s 
_, door a moment. 
ty “Poor Klizabeth,” she said, pathetically, ‘did 
you have a very lonely time?” 

“Oh, no,” replied Elizabeth, “not at all. We 
had some very entertaining callers, people whom 
you like; the organist and his daughter made us a 
nice call.” 

“T’m so glad you enjoyed yourself, dear,” said 
Jessie; “good. night.” 

When she got to sleep, this young woman fell 
a-dreaming, and the stirring events of the evening 
careered wildly through her brain. Things were 
strangely mixed up. For instance, a rough cyclist 

dashed from nowhere into the road, and after teas- 
ing her a little, mounted aloft into space, wheeling 
along on nothing particular, but sending out as he 
rose an ear-splitting shout, of “ Whoop la, Sally 
come up!” 

This was too much, and Jessie laughed aloud in 
her sleep. Then she turned over, and dreamed on ; 
and now a meteor, as large as a well-inflated gas- 
balloon just ready for ascension, rose out \of the 
aforesaid sewer, and swiftly circling the skies, 
darted, to the north, where it paused and then 
burst into twelve distinct moons, all excessively 
brilliant. These moons, all greenish-white, instantly 
sprang into position like well-disciplined soldiers, 
and arranged themselves so as to form an arc of a 


circle. Each moon bore on its face a flaming red 
letter. The first, or left-hand moon carried the 
letter “T.” The last moon, at the extreme 


right of the arc, exhibited a “G.” Do you know 
what the word was? Ah, Jessie knew! She knew 
without stopping to spell it out. The letters glowed 
and scintillated and palpitated, and burnt themselves 
forever into Jessie’s memory; and as she watched 
them for a second, she cried out in her sleep with 
a joyous little shout, — 


“THANKSGIVING!” 
(The End.) 


VIOLETS. 
JOHN MOULTRIE. 


Unober the green hedges after the snow, 
There do the dear little violets grow, 

Hiding their modest and beautiful heads 
Under the hawthorn, in soft mossy beds. 


Sweet as the roses, and blue as the sky, 

Down there do the dear little violets lie, 

Hiding their heads where they scarce may be seen ; 

By the leaves you may know where the violet hath been. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
OLD-TIME SUGAR-MAKING. 
BY J. F. HOWARD. 


HE only farm work in which I had any 
interest was making maple sugar, and 
the season was looked forward to 
through the long Northern winter with 
pleasant anticipation. April days had 
a coloring peculiar to themselves, and 

in my childish anxiety I reckoned the intervening 

time with a nicety that was marvellous. One of 
the far away intimations of the sugar season was 
the sharpening of spouts, which occurred on stormy 
days in February. There were also the spikes to 
straighten, and this usually fell to me. The spike 
was blunt and wedge-like, made of wrought iron, 
with a head to prevent the bucket from falling 

‘when hung to the tree. They were apt to become 

twisted in drawing, and it was necessary to inspect 

them every year. Another preparatory measure 


was driving the hoops on the cedar buckets, which 
became loose in dry weather. All this had a pleas- 
ant significance to me, and seemed a step in the 
right direction. 

When the sun began to look redder as it rose, and 
the drifts thawed during the day, the buckets were 
all brought out to the brook and soaked, after 
which they were placed in the bucket-rack and 
drawn to the woods. There they were distributed 
in piles according to the number of adjacent 
maples, until the whole were provided for. The 
main part of our sugar bush was a mile from the 
house in a dense forest. When “sap” weather 
came, the trees were tapped as hurriedly as possi- 
ble; andthe whole process is very familiar indeed. 
The sound of the axe rapping on the iron gouge 
rings through the woods again, and the drops are 
falling fast as the transaction is complete. The 
large trees had two buckets, one on each side, and 
ran slowly at first. Late in the season, however, 
they ran the best, and continued a large yield after 
the smaller ones became dry. 

Here and there lay a decayed trough hewn from 
ash or bass-wood, used in grandfather’s day, and 
beside it a spout of unusual length rotting on the 
ground. 

The “ boiling place” was situated in a little clear- 
ing. A long lug-pole was elevated on a stump, and 
the small end anchored to a tree some thirty feet 
distant, forming at the other extremity a firm 
support for the large potash kettle. Piles of wood 
and side-logs were conveniently near, and tubs for 
storing sap, which was coNected during the day by 
driving a team on the different wood roads, and 
bringing it with buckets and sap yokes to the large 
carriers. A long wood-shod sled was used for the 
purpose, as it could be drawn more easily on bare 
ground than an iron one. 

The little log shanty in which father and I slept 
alternately during the night, has no small place in 
my recollection. It was flat-roofed and not exten- 
sive, though affording room for a board bed, on 
which hay and quilts were placed; a shelf for the 
eatables, and a small rusty stove. Never have I 
slept so soundly as in that log hut, and the noise of 
crackling wood outside and the boiling sap had a 
quieting influence on my mind. 

There is something weird and fascinating about 
night work in the wocds. When tucking up the 
fire, the volume of sparks that ascended in the dark- 
ness was as fancifui as need be The silence of 
the woods as I went away from the fire into the 
shadows was poetic, and the pleasure experienced 
on an old store-trough of grandfather’s day as I 
watched the fire and the outlines of the trees, was 
profound. 

Sometimes the familiar sound of sap “ boiling 
over” broke my revery none too soon to do the 
proper thing under the circumstances; namely, 
throw a piece of fat pork into the kettle. This 
never failed to exert a salutary influence, and 
several pieces the size of a walnut were always 
kept on the lug-pole for that purpose. 

Perhaps nothing more beautiful can be conceived 
of than the dawn of day in the woods. When there 
are only the faintest streaks of light the birds begin 
to sing; and one awaking another, the whole forest 
grows musical. There are so many of them, and 
such an endless variety, one can scarcely imagine 
the. symphony they create. 

It often happened that the syrup was done a little 
after daylight. It was tested by means of a ladle 
dipped and held inverted. If the falling drops 
‘‘aproned” it was ready to swing off. This was 
done by carrying the small end of the lug-pole 
around some distance, and then elevating it, leaving 
the hot kettle on the ground in a cool place. The 
syrup was then strained into tubs, and if to be left 
in the woods, hidden, particularly on account of 
one Sam Smith, who occasionally “ sugared off ” for 
people leaving syrup exposed. 

This character was a good-natured, foolish man 
who inhabited a log hut in a most unfrequented 
spot some miles distant. Sam laughed most of the 


time when any one was about. Probably he did not 
when alone, though I cannot say as to that. He 
lived by hunting, fishing, and stealing syrup, geese, 
and chickens. 

Late in the season while collecting sap, the par- 
tridge-drumming was a novelty. At that time they 
have a way of standing on a mossy log in the 
seclusion of brush, stretching up to their utmost 
height, and drumming by means of their wings 
striking together. The raps are slow at first, but 
gradually quicken until there is only a loud flutter. 
This sound can be heard a long distance, and 
becomes very familiar. 

The taste of food in the woods, especially after a 
good forenoon’s work, is worthy of mention. A 
very ordinary combination heated in a tin pail on 
the rusty stove was a luxury under those cireum- 
stances, and bread had that genuine taste so often 
lacking in this day and age of the world. 

At the close of each sugar season the buckets 
were gathered and stored away, the spouts and 
spikes were pulled, the kettle turned over against a 
log, and farm life assumed again its wonted aspect. 


Every step of progress which the world has 
made has been from scaffold to scaffold, and from 


stake to stake. WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


THE FLIGHT OF THE BIRDS. 
HARRIET MCEWEN KIMBALL. 


On, wise little birds, how do you know 
The way to go 

Southward and northward, to and fro? 
Far up in the ether piped they: 

‘We but obey 

One that calleth us, far away. 

He calleth, and calleth, year by year, 
Now there, now here; 

Ever He maketh the way appear.’’ 
Dear little birds, He calleth me 

Who calleth thee ; 

Would that I might as trusting be. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 


“ Pyt your trust in God, but be sure to see that your 
powder is dry.” His advice to his troops when 
about to cross a river. He declared to Falkland, in 
1641, that, had the House of Commons not passed 
the remonstrance on the state of the kingdom, “I 
should have sold all I possess, and left the king- 
dom.” From this may have originated the story 
that Hampden and Cromwell had at one time deter- 
mined to emigrate to America. 

When some one spoke of Cromwell’s slovenly 
appearance, Hampden replied, “If ever we should 
come to a breach with the king (which God forbid), 
in such a case, I say, that sloven will be the great- 
est man in England.” Sir Philip Warwick wrote 
in his diary, as quoted by Carlyle, that he came 
into the House one morning “and perceived a gen- 
tleman speaking, whom I knew not, — very ordinary 
apparelled; for it was a plain cloth suit, which 
seemed to have been made by an ill country tailor ; 
his linen was plain, and not very clean; and I 
remember a speck or two of blood upon his little 
band, which was not much larger than his collar. 
His hat was without a hat-band.” 

“Having the king in my hands,” Cromwell de- 
clared in 1647, “I have the Parliament in my 
pockets.” He may have said, as asserted, “If I met 
the king in battle, I would fire my pistol at the 
king as at another,” for when Algernon Sidney 
refused to be one of the king’s judges in 1648, 
Cromwell declared, “ We will cut off his head with 
the crown on it.” — Brnt’s “ Short Sayings of Great 
Men.” 


Repose and cheerfulness are the badge of the 
gentleman, — repose in energy. EMERSON. 
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POOL OF SILOAM. 


SrLoam is the name of a pool of water just outside of Jerusalem. It is one of the few 
localities over which there is no dispute; nearly every other pool in the region has lost its 


Bible designation. 


was another similar basin of water, called ‘‘Solomon’s Pool.” 


Siloam was a noted place, —a sort of a city landmark. Not far from it 


It had many uses by way of 


furnishing supplies of water for the Temple service, and for the inhabitants of the city. The 


picture above gives some idea how it appears at the present time. 


The Rabbinical and 


Scriptural references to the Pool of Siloam are very frequent. 


THE BLUEBIRD. 
EBEN EUGENE REXFORD. 


ListEN a moment, I pray you; what was that sound 
that I heard, — 

Wind in the budding branches, the ripple of brooks, or 
a bird ? 

Hear it again, above us! and see! a flutter of wings! 

The bluebird knows it is April, and soars toward the sun 
and sings. 

Never the song of the robin could make my heart so glad. 

When I hear the bluebird singing in spring, I forget to 
be sad. 

Winged lute that we call a bluebird, you blend in a 
silver strain 

The sound of the laughing waters, the patter of spring’s 
sweet rain, 

The voice of the winds, the sunshine, and fragrance of 
blossoming things; 

Ah! you are an April poem, that God has dowered with 
wings! 


GENIUS. 


Tue thing which you are afraid to do, will do 
the most for you if you move forward and do it. 
The young man who is looking for a soft spot will 
find it at that point where his brains ought to be. 
The street called Aimless leads to the town of Brain- 
less. The street called Vagueness leads to the city 
of Vacuity. You may yearn for success, but you 
can’t yawn yourself into success. The man who 
proposes to live by his wits, usually lives by his 
wickedness. Find the man who goes about with his 
hands in his pockets, and by and by you will find 
those hands in somebody else’s pockets. A bra- 
cing atmosphere produces vigorous men. The weak 
and sickly seek the sunny slope. Those born in the 
lap of luxury may need the rap of poverty before 
they do anything which will honor ancestry or enrich 
posterity. 

James Logan Gorpon in “I, Myself.” 


AN OLD-FASHIONED RHYME. 
Tuis is the tree of the forest. 


This is the axe whose steady blows 
Cut down the tree of the forest. 


This is the woodman, who, every one knows, 
Wielded the axe whose steady blows 
Cut down the tree of the forest. 


This is the log to the river’s side 

Rolled by the woodman, who, every one knows, 
Wielded the axe whose steady blows 

Cut down the tree of the forest. 


This is the river whose flowing tide 

Carried the log that was rolled to its side, — 
Rolled by the woodman, who, every one knows, 
Wielded the axe whose steady blows 

Cut down the tree of the forest. 


This is the wheel that went whirring round, 
Turned by the river whose flowing tide 
Carried the log that was rolled to its side, — 
Rolled by the woodman, who, every one knows, 
Wielded the axe whose steady blows 

Cut down the tree of the forest. 


These are the saws which, with buzzing sound, 
Were moved by the wheel that went whirring round, 
Turned by the river whose flowing tide 

Carried the log that was rolled to its side, — 

Rolled by the woodman, who, every one knows, 
Wielded the axe whose heavy blows 

Cut down the tree of the forest. 


These are the boards, so straight and long, 

Cut by the saws which, with buzzing sound, 

Were moved by the wheel that went whirring round. 
Turned by the river whose flowing tide 

Carried the log that was rolled to its side, — 

Rolled by the woodman, who, every one knows, 
Wielded the axe whose heavy blows 

Cut down the tree of the forest. 


This is the carpenter, skilful and strong, 

Who planed all the boards so straight and long, 
Cut by the saws which, with buzzing sound, 

Were moved by the wheel that went whirring round, 
Turned by the river whose flowing tide 

Carried the log that was rolled to its side, — 

Rolled by the woodman, who, every one knows, 
Wielded the axe whose steady blows 

Cut down the tree of the forest. 


This is the house with its windows and doors, 

With timbers and rafters and roofs and floors, 
Which was built by the carpenter, skilful and strong, 
Who planed all the boards so straight and long, 
Cut by the saws which, with buzzing sound, 

Were moved by the wheel that went whirring round, 
Turned by the river whose flowing tide 

Carried the log that was rolled to its side, — 
Rolled by the woodman, who, every one knows, 
Wielded the axe whose steady blows 

Cut down the tree of the forest. 


This is the family, — all are here, — 

Father and mother and children dear, 

Who live in the house with windows and doors, 
With timbers and rafters and roofs and floors, 
Which was built by the carpenter, skilful and strong, 
Who planed all the boards so straight and long, 
Cut by the saws which, with buzzing sound, 

Were moved by the wheel that went whirring round, 
Turned by the river whose flowing tide 

Carried the log that was rolled to its side, — 

Rolled by the woodman, who, every one knows, 
Wielded the axe whose steady blows 

Cut down the tree of the forest. 


Emivir Poursson in “ The Child’s World? 
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WILLIE ROBIN. 
BY BERTHA SNOW. 


F we were to visit the girls’ building in the kin- 
I dergarten for little blind children, at Jamaica 
Plain, we should see there a little figure as 
light and graceful as a fairy, with a mass of bright, 
golden hair, a pair of large, blue eyes, a rosebud 
mouth, which always wears a smile, and one of the 
sweetest, loveliest faces in all the world, flitting 
gayly about, here, there, and everywhere, as care- 
less and happy as a butterfly. As we watch this 
fairy-like creature moving restlessly about, never 
still a moment, — now jumping into a chair to put 
her pretty mouth to the bars of her pet canary’s 
cage, and then, with a merry peal of laughter, 
bounding to the floor, and darting away to show 
her teacher how Dick kissed her,—we are com- 
pletely captivated by her beauty and graceful, win- 
ning manner, and we find it almost impossible to 
believe her teacher when she tells us that this lovely 
little girl, so brimful of joyous life, lives in a 
tiny world of her own where there is no light, no 
sound, nothing but one long night of unbroken, 
silent darkness. 

Yet such is the case, for she is Willie Elizabeth 
Robin, the little deaf, dumb, and blind girl who 
comes to us from her far-away home in Texas. 
Did I say she was dumb? That is not quite true 
now. Through the loving, patient efforts of her 
teacher, and many other kind friends, she has been 
taught to talk; and now she only uses the finger 
language when she wishes to tell some one a secret, 
and does not want any one else to hear it. 

Willie was born in. a small town in Texas, and 
for a few short months she was just like all other 
babies. Her bright eyes saw everything that went 
on about her; her ears heard the sweet songs with 
which her mother rocked her to sleep; and her 
tongue had a little language of its own, just as 
all babies have, by which she made papa and 
mamma understand what she wanted. But one day 
Baby Willie was taken very, very ill, and for many 
weeks her little life hung by a thread so fine that 
those who loved her and watched over her day after 
day feared it might break at any moment. Though 
the thread of life was so fine, it was stronger than 
any one had dared to hope; and after a long and 
painful struggle, Willie began to recover, and the 
doctor said she would live, 
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She did live, and grew to be well and strong 
again; but she was so sadly changed that when 
people saw her they shook their heads, and said how 
much better it would have been if the kind Father 
in heaven had freed her from this world’s trials. Her 
eyes were as bright and as blue as before; but they 
no longer saw what was passing around them, for the 
sight had left them. Her sweet laugh was hushed, 
and her tongue had forgotten its merry prattle. 
When her mamma called, ‘“‘ Willie, Willie!” no 
sound crossed her ears; even when they made a 
very loud noise, hoping that she might hear just 
a little, she gave no sign that the stillness which 
surrounded her had been broken by the faintest 
sound. Hopeless as Willie’s case seemed to be, 
her mother did not despair of finding some way to 
break down the prison walls which had closed 
about her little daughter, and release her. She 


‘had read the story of Laura Bridgman, and later, 


that of Helen Keller, the wonderful littte deaf and 
blind girl from Alabama, whose remarkable pro- 
gress has been watched with such intense interest all 
over the world. She also read that in Boston there 
had been started a kindergarten for little blind 
children; and she resolved to bring Willie to this 
kindergarten, and see if they would take her as 
a pupil. 

During the first few weeks of Willie’s school life, 
she was very homesick; on her father’s ranch she 
had played about at her own sweet will, as free and 
unrestrained as the cattle that roamed through the 
pastures, and she did not like the idea of sitting 
down at a desk in a close room, and keeping still 
for an hour at a time; sometimes she protested 
very vigorously. But by and by she became inter- 
ested in the many pretty things her teacher showed 
her, and before long she had become master of the 
finger alphabet, and could quickly spell out the 
name of the object which her teacher put in her 
hand. 

After this was done, her progress became very 
rapid. She loved to study and learn about new 
things, and was soon able to read the little stories 
from the raised print books. She also learned to 
do simple examples in arithmetic, write short sen- 
tences, and do many other things which all children 
learn when they begin to go to school. But what 
she loved to do most of all was to make the paper 
boxes, comb-cases, cornucopias, and other fancy 
articles which she had learned how to do in the 
kindergarten class; and these she eagerly sent 
home to her mother, as soon as they were finished. 

One day, when Willie had been at the kinder- 
garten some months, Edith Thomas, another little 
deaf and blind girl who used to be at the kinder- 
garten too, but who has now graduated, as she calls 
it, into the older school at South Boston, came out 
to spend a week or so, and the two children at once 
became the best of friends. 

Their love for each other is beautiful to see; they 
play together for hours at a time; and then when 
Willie gets tired, Edith, who is several years the 
older of the two, takes her in her lap, and makes a 
very queer sort of noise, which she calls “ singing 
Willie to sleep.” Iam afraid her singing would 
keep most children awake, for it is all on one note, 
and sounds more like a wail of distress than a lul- 
laby; but it is all the same to Willie. Edith often 
pauses in her singing to kiss the golden head on her 
shoulder, and she looks for all the world just like 
a little mother; indeed she tells everybody that 
Willie is her little girl, and that she has to be very 
careful of her because she is so young. 

After Willie had been at school a year, her 
mamma came to see her. Her teacher did not 
think Willie would know her, for she had been 
away from her so long, and so many new and 
strange things had happened to occupy her mind. 
She took her by the hand, and led her to the chair 
where her mother sat. Willie felt of the lady’s 
dress, then turned away with an air of indifference. 


“Do you know who it is?” asked her teacher 
“No,” replied Willie. “Look again very care- 
fully.” Then Willie felt of the lady’s hat, her 
face, and hands, while a thoughtful, puzzled look 
stole over her face. Suddenly the look passed 
away, and her sweet face became radiant, as she 
cried joyously: ‘Mamma! mamma!” 

The other day Willie was standing in a large 
window of the schoolroom, with both her arms out- 
stretched; and when her teacher asked her what 
she was doing, she replied “I am catching sun- 
shine.” Surely, as we look into her happy, smiling 
face, we cannot help feeling that she has caught a 
great deal of sunshine, and held it prisoner there. 
Wherever she goes, no matter how cloudy or stormy 
the day, she always carries sunshine with her. 


I wasted time, and now doth time waste me. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


THE OLD SONG. 


Puay it slowly, sing it lowly, 
Old, familiar tune! 

Once it ran in dance and dimple, 
Like a brook in June. 

Now it sobs along the measures 
With a sound of tears; 

Dear old voices echo through it, 
Vanished with the years. 


Ripple, ripple, goes the love song, 
Till in slowing time 

Early sweetness grows completeness, 
Floods its every rhyme. 

Who together learn the music, 
Life and death unfold, 

Know that love is but beginning 
Until love is old. 


Play it slowly, — it is holy 
As an evening hymn; 
Morning gladness hushed to sadness 
Fills it to the brim. 
Memories come within the music, 
Stealing through the bars; 
Thoughts within its quiet spaces 
Rise and set like stars. 
The Campus. 
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ONE BOY WHO FOUND A HOME WITH A 
LITTLE H. 


BY M. LOUISE FORD. 


“Tre children from the Walden Home are going 
to be at the church to-morrow night, mother, ’n I 
guess we’ll go ’n hear ’em. They say they sing 
really quite well, ’n some of ’em are pretty children. 
They ’re tryin’ to get homes for ’em round here, the 
superintendent has brought ’em way from New York, 
hopin’ to leave ’em here out West, somewhere.” 

John Walker gave the information a little at a 
time, as he was tugging away at his wet boots by 
the kitchen fire. His wife bustled about, bringing 
him dry stockings and slippers, and helping him off 
with his wet clothing. It was a wild storm outside, 
and the fierce wind swept across the Nebraska 
prairies and rattled the doors and windows of the 
snug little house. 

“ Well, folks can take ’em if they want to, I’m 
sure I sha’n’t hender ’em,” remarked Mrs. Walker, 
as she went to the window and looked out upon the 
long stretches of snow across the prairie. Down 
there in the hollow were two little graves, and the 
little home had been sadly lonely since they were 
made, two years before. 

Neighbors were not very plenty, —over there to 
the west was Mr. Grey’s, and beyond that was 
prairie for many miles, with here and there a few 
trees left of some claim years before. Eastward 
toward the village, which was two miles away, 
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were the Newtons and the Spragues, and two or 
three other families which were really all that could 
be called neighbors. But Mrs. Walker was not one 
of the kind to be lonely, and work kept her busy 
from morning till night; for when she had not 
enough of her own she could always find plenty of 
people to help, and if work did not come to her, she 
went out and looked for it. 

It was Saturday night, and the weather for the 
morrow looked doubtful; but the morning brought 
clear skies and bright sunshine, and by dint of hard 
work they succeeded in getting to church. On 
account of the storm and consequent bad travelling 
the children from the Home were allowed to make 
their appearance in the morning. There were nine 
of them, five girls and four boys, bright, pretty chil- 
dren all of them. Mr. Walker was intensely inter- 
ested from the first, and listened eagerly to the 
songs and recitations. 

“That ’s a pretty little fellow, that second one,” 
whispered his wife. 

“Yes, I’ve been watchin’ him, makes me 
think —” Mr. Walker stopped and swallowed a 
big lump in his throat. 

His wife tried to put away the thoughts that 
came into her mind, but she couldn’t. She tried 
her best not to get interested or be touched by the 
stories the superintendent was telling, but before 
she knew it she was wiping her eyes vigorously. 

“ You dear little fellow,” she said, giving one of 
the boys a big hug straight from her warm heart, 
when, the service over, an opportunity was given to 
speak to the children. 

It was the same boy who had attracted her at 
first, and Mr. Walker had been watching him too. 
The brown curls and rosy cheeks and big brown 
eyes some way reminded them of a bat and ball in 
the attic and a little grave in the hollow. 

Mrs. Walker took her husband one side and 
whispered, “ Do you s’pose the Lord means us to 
have that boy, John,—do you? I came here with 
my mind made up that I would n’t get interested in 
one of ’em, and here ’s my heart just melted right 
down. What do you say John?” and she wiped 
away a stray tear. 

“Say ? I wanted one of ’em before I ever saw 
?em,” replied her husband. What’s the use of liv- 
in’ all our days without a chick or a child to call us 
mother ’n father? We both like that little feller, 
’n the superintendent says he’s just as good as he 
looks, ’n we sha’n’t make any mistake if we take 
him, ’n if you say so, we’ll carry him home 
now.” 

Not long after the old pung ploughed its way 
through the deep snow towards the little house on 
the prairie, and a little brown-eyed boy had found 
something he had never known before, ‘a home 
with a little h.” 

He was small of his age, for he was ten years 
old, but quick and bright to see things to be done 
and to do them. He was happy and contented from 
the first, and seemed to enjoy the petting his new 
friends bestowed upon him. He soon was as much 
of a part of the household as the old dog Jack, and 
many a frolic the two had together. 

Before very long Ralph, as they named him, had 
an opportunity to do something for his friends, in 
return for their kindness to him, which endeared 
him to them still more. 

One morning Mr. Walker set out for a long drive 
to some timber five miles away, and as Ralph was 
busy helping Mrs. Walker he took only Jack for 
company. He had just reached the edge of the 
timber land when a fallen tree across the path caused 
him to alight to remove it. He walked a few rods 
further, to see if the path were clear, when he sud- 
denly sank in a deep hole, and in a twinkling was 
caught fast in a trap which had been set for a bear 
that was thought to be prowling about that part of 
the country. The pit had been covered over with 
brush, and the snow had entirely concealed it. He 
was held fast by both feet as with a vise, and could 
not by any exertion free himself. 

“Jehosaphat! I’m in a serape now!” he ex- 
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claimed, after struggling frantically to escape from 
his uncomfortable position. 

“What everamI todo? Here I am four miles 
from anybody, and only a woman and a boy at 
home to miss me. Nobody comes this way very 
often, ’n I’m in for it, I reckon!” 

It was not extremely cold, for the sun was thaw- 
ing the snow a little in sheltered places, but the 
prospect of spending a night in that position was 
anything but pleasant. 

He called Jack to him and tried to make him 
understand that something was the matter; but the 
dog, full of his fun, frisked about and seemed to 
think it all a great joke. 

At length the old horse, tired of the long delay 
and not seeing his master, quietly turned aoe and 
trotted toward home. 

“Tand sakes!” exclaimed Mrs. Walker, “has 
your pa got back so soon? Run and see what’s 
the matter, Ralph,” as she heard the bells when the 
horse trotted into the yard. 

Ralph came running back breathless to say that 
there was no one in the pung! 

Mrs. Walker was so alarmed that she sank into a 
chair pale and weak, and Ralph ran to get her some 
water, which revived her. 

“ Something must have happened; what shall we 
do?” she exclaimed, while visions of bears and 
Indians floated through Ralph’s mind. 

“ Now you just lie down,” he said bravely, ‘‘and 
I’ll go over and get Mr. Grey and take him along to 
help, and the horse 711 know the way. Jack stayed 
with father; you see he didn’t come back, ’n we'll 
find him somewhere. P’raps the pung tipped over 
and the horse ran away home.” 

“Sure enough, Jack didn’t come, did he? 
Would n’t leave his master, good old fellow. Well, 
I guess that’s the best way. Mr. Grey ’ll go with 
you, I know.” 

Meanwhile Ralph was hurrying on his coat and 
mittens and throwing the hatchet and axe into the 
pung, in case of possible bears or Indians, for those 
were all he could think of. He turned the old 
horse about to retrace his steps. 

On the way he called at Mr. Grey’s, but there was 
no one at home, and fresh tracks in the snow told 
him the family had lately driven away. There was 
nobody else within half a mile, for the other neigh- 
bor was out of town, he knew. 

“ Well, I’m all there is to go, so I’ll do the best 
I can,” he said, after considering the matter. 
“There’s no use going back home again, any way, 
so get up, Charlie!” and he urged the horse forward, 
watching sharply for any traces of Mr. Walker. 
There was no mistaking the path, the horse knew it 
so well; and in good time he came in sight of the 
trees. 

Mr. Walker heard the bells and called lustily, 
while Jack, who had curled down beside him, came 
running to meet them. 

The poor man was stiff and cold from his strained 
position, and could only peep above the edge of the 
pit, so he did not see Ralph till he was close to him. 

“Who’s with you?” called Mr. Walker. 

“Nobody, I’m allalone. Mr. Grey was away, and 
there wasn’t anybody to come but me,” was the 
reply. 

The boy came running up, armed with the hatchet 
and axe; but alas for the visions of bears and Indians 
and brave deeds! There was only a poor man 
caught in a trap! 

“Tt’s lucky you brought that axe,” exclaimed 
Mr. Walker, when at length he was free, and stiff 
and lame hobbled to the pung. “I do’ know what 
we could ’a’ done if we hadn’t had somethin’ to 
bu’st that trap. Icouldn’t start it with my hands, 
*n I might have stayed there all night. I knew 


' you’d think that somethin’ had happened when the 


horse got back alone, but I didn’t see what you 
could do about it.” 

It was a very proud and happy boy that drove 
into the yard an hour later with his adopted father, 
and it would be hard to tell upon which one of the 
two Mrs. Walker rained the most tears and kisses, 


in her joy at having them both back safe and sound, 
for she had suffered tortures in imagination until 
she saw them. 

And when she learned that Ralph had gone all 
that distance alone, and safely, her pride in her boy . 
knew no bounds: and Ralph, glad and happy that 
he had been able to be of some service to his foster 
parents, went to bed that night to dream of battle 
with bears and Indians in which he came off victor 
by means of a hatchet and a long-handled axe, 
which he could swing with the strength of a 
Samson, 


THE LITTLE BROWN SEED. 


‘Tm of no use,”’ said a little brown seed ; 
“ Where shall I go and hide # 

I’m little and brown, with nobody’s love, 
And ugly beside.” 


So she rolled, and she rolled very quickly away, 
And tumbled on the ground ; 

The rain came in torrents, and fell upon her, 
And all things around. 


And she felt herself sinking in darkness beneath, 
Poor little faithless seed! 

Where never an eye could see her sad fate ; 
Oh, she was hidden, indeed ! 


The little brown seed lay still in the earth, 
To herself still sighing, 

Till at last with an effort she roused up, and cried, 
“Jl begin by trying. 


“T’ll try and stop fretting, for tis of no use; 
And if I’ve nobody’s love, 

I'll look up in hope, for there ’s One who will see, 
The dear God above.” 


Oh, would you believe it! straightway the dark 
ground 
Began to tremble and shake, 
And make way for the little seed, hopeful now, 
Her upward way to take! 


Up, up she went, till at last she saw 
The lovely, bright blue sky ; 

Oh, the beautiful spirit had found release, 
And the summer time was nigh! 


The brightness and beauty that grew upon her, 
I cannot begin to speak ; 
Crowned with fiowers she stood, beloved by all, 
So lovely, — yet so meek. 
Mrs. Harriet Mutrorp Lornrop. 
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THE SHIP AMONG THE PINES. 
BY CHARLES N. SINNETT. 


URRAH! TI like to hear the wind blow that 
H way.” 

And Billy ran higher up on the hill so 
that he could feel the full force of the gusts which 
were shrilling through the trees. 

“Wish we were down by the lake,” he called out 
again. 

“Tt would n’t be very safe sailing to-day,” Mel- 
vin answered. ‘“ And I’m sure that father would n’t 
wish me to go rowing when the wind is so strong.” 

“ You little goose,” cried Billy, “I know what is 
the trouble with you! You’re afraid of spotting 
your clothes a little with water. You need n’t fret, 
for I was n’t thinking of sailing on the lake. But 
it’s a splendid time to sail a hat there. You see, 
you only have to put a stone in it for ballast, and 
away your fine ship goes before the wind. It’s lots 
of fun, and the hat dries very quickly in this hot 
summer sunshine. 

“But I’m not going down to the lake, though,” 
he quickly added, when he saw the look on Melvin’s 
face; “it’s a fine place to play ship with your hat 


up here among the pines. You can send it scud- 


_ ding away before the wind, and there isn’t the 


least bit of danger of your losing it.” 

“It looks quite safe to play that way,” said 
Melvin, quietly ; “but mother works too hard for 
all that she gets me for me to risk losing anything 
that I have.” 

“T’ll show you how safely the ship sails off 
among the pines, though,” Billy smiled as he 
caught off the other boy’s hat and set it skimming 
away over the tops of the low pines and spruces. 

“We ’ll find it all right,” Billy said confidently, 
when he saw how the hat had gone so much far- 
ther away than he had meant that it should. 

“T hope so,” added Melvin, as he followed him 
in among the trees and shrubs. 

“Sure to,” Billy answered. And then, before he 
could say another word, his foot caught in some 
running blackberry vines, and down he fell among 
the brambles. His hands were badly scratched, 
but he cried out as he sprang to his feet, “‘Vll make 
my way through here,” and then he drew out a 
large knife and began to bend and cut down the 
young pines which were around him. 

““We must n’t do that,” said Melvin, warningly ; 
“for you know how much Squire Holt thinks of 
this young wood lot.” 

Billy kept on at his work, however, and might 
have injured a score of young trees had not his 
knife suddenly struck one of his fingers, and caused 
him to utter a sharp cry. 

“Hope you’re not badly hurt,” said Melvin, 
as he hurried to his side. 

“Tm all right, but I guess my theory of fun is 
pretty well riddled,” cried Billy, as he pointed down 
to the ground where lay his friend’s hat, which he 
had just trampled on and spoiled in his anger over 
his wound; “but I’ll get you another, and then 
have a bill to settle on these trees. Never dreamed 
that your hat was near here.” 

“Or that I was within hailing distance when 
you launched your ship on her trip among the 
pines,” said Squire Holt, as he came out from among 
a cluster of maples. “These pieces of fun do not 
always end so quickly as yours has done, but they 
are never of any help in strengthening character.” 

“Guess Melvin was right in first thinking of the 
hard work that goes into the getting of many of the 
things which boys have,” Billy added, as he glanced 
ruefully down at the hat which he had so badly 
crushed. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
JOHNNIE AND THE DRAGON. 


BY J. F. COWAN. 


OHNNIE was a great reader of books and 
J papers; and he was especially fond of stories 

about fairies and sprites and hobgoblins and 
dragons and giants and wonderful and terrible crea- 
tures and beings, such as sensible boys and girls 
know never lived. 

One evening Johnnie went to the pasture for the 
cows, which it was his duty to bring home every 
night to be milked. Before starting he had been 
very busy for a while whittling a wooden sword out 
of a lath; and when he had finished it to his satis- 
faction, he went into the house and hunted for a 
large sheet of brown paper. This he folded in such 
a manner as to make a soldier’s cap. Then he 
sauntered out into the kitchen, and cast his eye 
around for his mamma. 

I am not just sure that he was very anxious to 
see her, I think he meant, in case his mamma was 
not in sight, to help himself to a certain article of 
tinware hanging among her bright array of dishes, 
and say nothing about it until he had returned, 
trusting to her good-nature to let him off easy. 
He very much coveted a certain piece of tinware 
hanging on the wall. 

But his mother was there, right in front of the 


kitchen table, behind which the tinware was hung, 
kneading dough for biscuits for supper. 
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“You ’d better trot along after the cows now, 
Johnnie,” she said, “or it’ll be dark before you get 
home.” 

But still Johnnie stood and looked very longingly 
past his mother at the tinware hanging on the 
wall. 

“Why don’t you go, Johnnie?” she asked. 
“What do you want,—a drink, or an apple?” 

“T don’t want either,” said he; “but, mamma, I 
wish —I wish—why can’t I have that new tin 
kettle-cover of yours until lcome back? I’ll take 
good care of it.” 

‘“Why, what in the world do you want with my 
kettle-cover, Johnnie?” asked his mother. “It’s 
some foolishness you ’ve been reading about in the 
story-book, 1 ’ll be bound.” 

“No, it isn’t foolishness, either,” said Johnnie, 
stoutly. ‘See here, what a nice sword I’ve made; 
and see my cap. I want the kettle-cover for a 
shield; and then I’m going to be a knight, like I’ve 
read about in the books, and play that the woods 
are full of dragons and giants; and when I go after 
the cows, I’ll pretend I’m fighting them and killing 
them.” 

“Oh, pshaw !” said his mother, “that’s all fool- 
ishness. But I don’t care. Take the kettle-cover, 
and go on; only be sure you don’t batter it.” 

So away Johnnie went to the woods, with his 
helmet of brown paper on his head, his glittering 
lath sword in his hand, and his stout buckler of tin 
on his arm. 

He felt very proud and valorous, and vowed that 
if there were any such things as dragons or hob- 
goblins or ugly old giants in the woods, he would be 
sure to vanquish them all before he drove the cows 
home to milk. 

He even stopped at the gate to boast to his mother 
how brave he would be; and he did n’t believe that 
even if he should meet a real, live dragon in the 
woods it would frighten him very much. ‘ No,” he 
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said, becoming excited, and brandishing his sword - 


with his right hand, while he held the buckler on 
his left, ‘I would tell it if it didn’t get out of the 
way, I would kill it; and then if it didn’t run, I 
would stick my sword right into its heart, and it 
would fall down dead at my feet; and then I would 
bring home its head and paws and show them to 
father, and would n’t he think I was a brave boy ¢” 

“Oh, yes,” said his mother, ‘“ Brag is a brave 
fellow. Run along now, and be sure and get all the 
cows; and don’t race them, or you’ll make their 
milk turn sour.” 

It was beginning to grow a little dark, and Mrs. 
Rush was looking anxiously out of the back kitchen 
window for Johnnie, with her milking-bucket on her 
arm, ready to go out as soon as he came, when all 
at once a little white, seared face showed itself in 
the kitchen door, and, minus his sword and buckler, 
and anything but a valiant warrior, Jolnnie seized 
the skirt of her dress, and blubbered out, ‘Oh, 
mammy, I—I—I couldn’t find the cows; and 
there was the dreadfulest, biggest, fiercest dragon in 
the pasture field, and it chased me, and like to have 
bit me; but I got away from it.” 

“What in the world is the boy talking about?” 
said his mother. ‘No cows? Dragons? Pshaw! 
Your head is full of nonsense from the books you’ve 
been reading, Go right back and bring the cows.” 

But instead of going back, he seemed more in- 
clined to go forward, till if his mother had not pre- 
vented him he would have actually crawled under 
the skirt of her dress to hide himself; and he bel- 
lowed out in such fear that she actually pitied him. 

“Well, never mind,” she said. ‘Something has 
frightened you, but I guess it was nothing more 
than a shadow. Your father will be here in a 
minute, and I will tell him to bring the cows.” 

As soon as Johnnie’s father came, his mother told 
him all; and laughing over his shoulder, he started 
out for the pasture. But if he laughed when he 
went away, he laughed still more heartily when he 
came back. 

“Here are your cows,” he said, “lowing to be 
milked, it’s so late.” 


“But where’s the dragon?” said Mrs. Rusli. 
“Did it try to tear you to pieces?” 

“No, not very much,” said he; “but I saw it.” 

“Oh,” said Johnnie, coming out of the corner, 
where he had kept himself, “did you kill it, papa? 
Was n’t it pretty nearly as big as our dog, Rover?” 

“Why,” said his mother, “you said it was as big 
as a horse.” 

“T meant a dog,” said Johnnie. 

“Well,” said his father, “it was as large as our 
cat; and I did not kill it, because it was already 
dead.” And he drew his hand from behind him, 
and threw something he had held in it down on the 
doorstep, almost at Johnnie’s feet. 

“Ugh!” exclaimed Johnnie. “Take it away.” 

“Why,” said his father, ‘it’s nothing but a dead 
hedgehog ; been dead a week. I suppose somebody 
shot it, and left it in the field. Here’s something 
else, that mother will be interested in.’ And he 
handed over her bright new tin kettle-cover, with 
which Johnnie had so valiantly sallied forth to kill 
dragons and hobgoblins. “And here’s something 
else, which you may want some of these days.” 
And he handed over to Johnnie his lath sword and 
his brown-paper cap. 

Johnnie was so much ashamed that he felt as 
though he never wanted to see a sword or a cap or 
a buckler again. 

“T7ll tell you what would be a good thing to do, 
Johnnie,” said his father. ‘There are real dragons 
and giants, if you want to fight them. Suppose 
to-morrow you buckle on your sword and try the 
giant Deceit, and the dragon Anger; and I think 
you won’t find them half as terrible as this dead 
hedgehog was.” 


GOLDEN WORDS. 


Happiness consists not in 
things, but in thoughts. 


THE BEST DRINKING-PLACE. 
MARY L, WYATT. 


On a pleasant day in the early fall 
A stranger rode into the town, 

And stopping his horse in the public square, 
Glanced this way and that with a frown; 
For the place that he sought he could not find 

(Saloons had been banished that year). 
So he called a lad who passed that way, 
And said to him: “Sonny, come here; 


“ Here ’s a nickel for you to show the way 
To the best drinking-place you know.” 
“Allright!” he answered, —a quick-witted youth; 
“Just turn up the street, sir, and go 
Till you come to another upon your right; 
Then turn into that, and keep on 
Till you come to another; turn right again, 
And you'll see it quite plainly,”’ said John. 


So, thanking the lad, the stranger rode off, 
And John gave a hop, skip, and jump; 
For back came the stranger within a trice, 
Brought up —at the old town pump. 
‘* Here you are, sir,’’ said John with a smile, 
‘“‘ The best ‘drinking-place ’ to be found. 
Take a drink, sir, it’s free, and you ’re welcome too. 
It’s good for your health, Ill be bound.” 


He took the glass in a good-natured way, 
And drank of the water clear, 
Then said: ‘‘’Tis an excellent drink, I’m sure, — 
The best I’ve had fora year.’’ 
So saying he tossed the lad a coin: 
‘The lesson is worth that to me. 
Keep on playing your temperance joke, 
’T will make the world better,’’ said he. 


Byer Other Sunday. 
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MY MAY QUEEN. 
BY EDITH ROWENA NOYES. 
To “ Dearest.” 


Hap I the May Queen’s crown of roses, 
To crown the fairest of the fair, 

For my May Queen, I’d crown my mother, 
My dearest “ with the golden hair.” 


Had I the wealth of life and pleasure, 
To crown the wittiest, blithest, gay, 
I’d crown my mother, good and lovely; 
The world s ould claim her Queen of May. 


Had I the wealth of love and goodness, 
To crown the bravest, best, and true, 
Whom would I crown? Why none save one, 
My dearest mother, — none but you. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Tue picture of ‘‘ Willie Robin ” which we give 
in this number has been especially engraved 
from one of the latest photographs that we could 
obtain. The whole country has become inter- 
ested in this bright girl, fated so early to the 
misfortune of blindness. A generous-hearted 
gentleman in Boston (Albert T. Whiting, 
Esq.) has shown great interest in Willie, and 
is doing much for her happiness. She is a very 
winning child, and makes friends wherever she 
goes. Professor Anagnos, who is at the head 
of the Perkins Institute, will always be remem- 
bered as having so successfuly led children out 
of darkness into light, out of lonesomeness into 
companionship, out of midnight ignorance into: 
midday intelligence. It is one of the modern 
miracles. 

The Editor desires to thank those who so thought- 
fully stop in the midst of their busy affairs to send a 
kind word now and then regarding Every OTHER 
Sunpay. No one wants flattery except the unduly 
vain creature, but an expression of appreciation 
and a kind message of good-will are great encour- 
agements to any one who is striving for a certain 
end. 

The Editor cherishes very highly the personal 
correspondence which arises from his position, and 
he welcomes letters from any source, either by way 
of criticism, suggestion, or any statement whatever. 

The pictures of the Madonnas will cease with 
this current volume, but we intend to follow this 
popular series by another one, “Famous Pictures 
of Children,” — paintings by Reynolds, Vandyke, 
and others. In certain respects we think this course 
will be even more popular than the Madonnas. 
The articles and pictures will appear in the next 
volume of Every OTHER Sunpay. 

If there is a festival day that seems to be full of 
joy and beauty, itis Flower or Children’s Sunday. 
The gratitude we all feel for the coming of new 
scenes and awakened life is certainly common to 
both young and old. The true plan in any church 
is to have the Sunday School hold its cheerful and 
inspiring exercises with the parents and friends. 
The service may be in the church at the regular 
time or at some special time on the day ; but by all 
means make it of general knowledge and participa- 
tion throughout the whole church. Never do the 
songs of children seem to have more kinship with 
birds and their little faces more similarity to flowers 
than at such a festival time. The new Service 
issued by the Unitarian Sunday-School Society 
aims to assist in this direction. It furnishes a 
variety of music and sentiments out of which Sun- 
day-School workers can easily combine a satisfac- 
tory order of exercises. 
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A LESSON OF SPRINGTIME. 


LETTER-BOX. 


DRESDEN, GERMANY. 

DEAR Every OTHER SunpAy, —I enjoy very much 

reading the stories of the Madonnas, as I have seen, in 

the Dresden Gallery, the Sistine Madonna, Correggio’s 

“Holy Night,’? and a very good copy of the “ Madonna 

of the Chair.’? One of my favorites, however, is the 

“Murillo,” in which the Virgin is very young and holds 

the Christchild in her lap. We have been in Germany 
a year, and have made many friends. 

Your interested reader, 
BrssiE BRAMHALL, 


LEICESTER, MASs. 

Dear Eprror, — My home is in Boston, but I am at 
present staying at my grandfather’s house, which is 
situated on the top of Strawberry Hill. I am sending 
you the answers to some of the puzzles in the Easter 
number, which I think are correct. I will also send 
two enigmas and one anagram, which I hope will be 
published. 

Yours truly, 


HERBERT S. May. 
[The answers were correct. ] 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
DrAR Mr. Eprror,—I am a boy eleven years old, 
and go to the All Souls’ Unitarian Church. I enjoy 
reading the Every OTuEerR SunpaAyY and guessing the 
puzzles. I send you an enigma and pi puzzle, and 
their answers. 
Yours truly, 
Harotp WHITcoMp. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


A CONSONANT. 
fondle. 


A boy’s plaything. A lid. To 
A consonant. 
ANAGRAM. 


Eure si a osseln Jal olduhs edeh, —rty, ytr ngaia. 
KE. Tucker Saywarp. 


Sours Evanston, ILL. 
DrAR Mr. Epiror, —I belong to the Evanston 
Unitarian Sunday School, in which there are thirteen 
scholars and two teachers. Although our school is 
young and small, we enjoy it very much. To-day 
our teacher gave us Easter cards in the shape of 
watches, with a watchword for every day in the 
week. I send answers to puzzles in to-day’s Easter — 
number, and hope they are correct. 
Your loving reader, 
E. TuckER SAYWARD. 
[All the answers were correct. ] 


ENIGMA XXXIIl. 


I am composed of thirty-three letters. 
My 24, 13, 30, 21, is what helps men to keep 
their courage up. 
My 1, 2, 3, is a personal pronoun. 
My 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, is one of a famous group. 
My 15, 16, 28, 21, is-worn on the foot. 
My 9, 10, 11, 18, is not empty. 
My 28, 22, 14, is a small piece of cloth. 
My 12, 17, 18, 19, 38, is to delay. 
My 27, 81, 82, is an auxiliary verb. 
My 26, 25, 7, 7, 21, 32, is worn on the hand. 
My 20 and 29 are consonants. 
My whole is a quotation from Pope. 
Cora McCuiencu. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 15. 


Charade VIII. Lighthouse. © 

Enigma XXIX. Frances Hodgson Burnett. 

Anagram. There is no speech nor language 
where their voice is not heard. 


SQUARE WORD. 


BEHEADINGS. 


. Bear — ear. 

Cream — ream. 

. Stray — tray — ray. 

Chair — hair — air. 

Table — able. 

Clever — lever — ever — Eve. 
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NEW FLOWER SERVICE. 


Tue New Flower Service, issued by the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
meets with great favor. The plan of combining 
popular old songs with some new ones seemis to hit 
the mark. The composers of the music are Arthur 
M. Raymond, Eben H. Bailey, R. H. Clouston, 
Carl Pflueger, Frederick O. MacCartney, Arthur — 
F. Burnett, Mrs. A. T. Cobb, and Howard M. 
Dow. Words by Edward A. Horton. 

Price, 5 cents per copy ; $4.00 per hundred. 


Entered as second-class mail matter, Boston. 
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